The Popish Plot

handed Godfrey a copy of his Narrative, which was> drawn
up in forty-three articles, and again took an oath that the
contents of it were true. He then carried a second copy to
the Council. It seems probable that in his fanatical mind
he had a real belief in the truth of the statements he had
set down. Those who have lived among affidavits made by
ardent suitors will understand what wild falsehoods a human
being will " credibly believe " on worthless information.
When you examine this curious document, you find
that the author claimed to have heard from Jesuits and
others many details of plots to establish the Catholic
religion in England, and to murder the King, and if there
had been any active movement in following up clues and
seizing the correspondence of the parties charged with
treason, it seems probable that evidence might have been
obtained. Unfortunately, little or nothing was done. One
of his charges against the Jesuits was that from the Queen's
palace in Somerset House, they corresponded with Pere de
la Chaise, Louis's father-confessor, who sent over money to
further the plot. True, Gates spelt his name " Leshee,w
but he knew he was " the French King's Conf essarius," and
when we come to the trial of Edward Coleman, we shall find
that he was clearly right about this.
Even the alleged plot to murder the King, with the
possibility that James was in it, is not such foolish melo-
drama as it sounds to modern ears. Charles had cheated
the French King and the Catholics, and stood in the way
of their policy. As Mr Pollock points out, he and his
brother hated each other, the death of the King was talked
of in Jesuit seminaries on the Continent, and James was not
above tolerating, if he did not direct, an attempt to murder
his son-in-law, William III., when he was King of England.
In a good cause James had few scruples.
If Gates and Tonge were, as some believe, mere liars
without any real knowledge of plots that were undoubtedly
stirring in the political underworld, they would hardly
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